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tion and clear thinking have been brought into play. Although no claim to 
scientific treatment is made, the book reveals the cultural value of geographical 
equipment for writing such a work. None of the burning questions in the 
United States appear to have escaped the writer's notice. In dealing with 
each he has drawn upon the best which the Old World's culture could afford, 
and yet his conclusions differ in nowise from those reached by the best-informed 
Americans. Leon Dominian. 

Voyage auz Etats-Unis de l'Amdrique, 1793-1798. By Moreau de 
Saint-Kemy. Edited with an introduction and notes by Stewart L. Mims. 
(Yale Historical Publications.) xxxvi and 440 pp. Ills., index. Yale 
Univ. Press, New Haven, 1913. $2. 9x6. 
This is not the only occasion on which the Yale University Press is to be con- 
gratulated on its selection of historical documents for publication. The present 
narrative is an excellent presentation of conditions shortly after the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Nothing appears too insignificant to attract the author 's 
versatile mind. He skips lightly from Franco-American relations to American 
servants as he found them in Pennsylvania, or to the commerce of New York, 
and manages to crowd an amazing wealth of detail in each description. The 
vision of this outsider has been so sweeping that his book is probably more 
valuable to us, at present, than to the Frenchmen for whose eyes it was 
intended. Leon Dominian. 

The Economic History of the United States. By Ernest L. Bogart. 
2nd edit. 597 pp. Maps, ills., index. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1913. $1.75. 8x5%. 

That ' ' the keynote of all American history is found in the efforts of a 
people to appropriate and develop the natural resources of a new continent and 
there to realize their ideals of liberty and government" is the general thesis 
of Professor Bogart. The thirty-three chapters trace the development of 
agriculture, finances, manufactures, commerce and population from simple 
colonial conditions to modern complexity. The materials are arranged chrono- 
logically under the headings: Colonial Development, Struggle for Commercial 
and Economic Independence, the Industrial Revolution and the Westward 
Movement, Economic Integration and Industrial Organization. 

The sixteen pages of Chapter I treat of the "Land and Its Resources," 
including paragraphs on coast lines, water power, coal, iron, animal life, forests, 
soil and climate, and here is contained nearly all the geographic material which 
is presented. It would seem to the reviewer that an adequate geographic back- 
ground is necessary for the reader to follow intelligently the economic develop- 
ment of the people. For example, the success of the Erie Canal and the sub- 
sequent development of canals in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois were in part due 
to the easy routes which were the results of fluvio -glacial action, and it would 
seem that an explanatory paragraph would be well worth while. A misconcep- 
tion appears on page 79, where the Fall Line is described in New England, 
while the map on page 5 correctly shows the northern end of the Fall Line as 
terminating in New Jersey. 

The book is "meaty" and the author has succeeded in presenting much 
statistical matter in an interesting manner. The inclusive bibliography is a 
useful feature and the entire book should be useful as a reference book in 
geographical study. P. V. Emerson. 

Fremont and '49. The story of a remarkable career and its relation to the 
exploration and development of our Western territory, especially of Cali- 
fornia. By F. S. Dellenbaugh. xxiii and 547 pp. Maps, ills., index. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1914. $3.50 9x6%. 
A handsome tribute to the "Pathfinder whose camp fires have become 
cities. " It is an appreciative but withal impartial account of the pioneer work 
•of the explorer and engineer who mapped out the course of a railroad to the 
Pacific Coast and did so much to add California to the territory of the United 
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States. It clears his memory from unjust suspicions and charges, but plainly 
admits mistakes and errors on his part, where they are really to be found. The 
portrait that stands out from the pages of this book is that of a high-minded, 
cultured and refined gentleman, a fearless and indomitable geographer and 
explorer, a man of clear mind and sterling principle, incapable of deceit and 
subterfuge, the uncompromising advocate of freedom for the negro, the first to 
issue an emancipation proclamation, removed from office by the man who issued 
the final emancipation proclamation because he refused to recall his own declara- 
tion of freedom for the slave. Two incidents recorded in the work mark the 
man as he really was. In his first disastrous attempt to cross the Kocky Moun- 
tains in the dead of winter so as to find out the practicability of a railroad 
route, one of his rescue parties, in the face of starvation, supported their life 
by means of the body of one of their number who had died. On his next 
attempt, when his party was in danger of being reduced to similar straits, 
Fremont got his men to make a compact that they would stand and fall to- 
gether and warned them that he would shoot any man who proposed to do as 
the previous party had done. On this expedition he was rescued from starva- 
tion by a Mormon settlement, and thereafter spoke well of the Mormons and 
refused point blank to introduce a well-known female lecturer who opposed 
them. The author comes to the reluctant conclusion that the official censure 
to which Fremont was subject was due to opposition shown him by West 
Pointers. But West Pointers themselves have been similarly treated. 

David H. Btjel. 

Rambles in the Rocky Mountains, 'with a Visit to the Gold Fields 

of Colorado. By Maurice O'Connor Morris, viii and 264 pp. Smith, 

Elder & Co., London, 1864. 8 x 5%. 

Mainly the author's daily notes on a journey from the gold fields west of 

Denver. The commonplaces of frontier life were novel and the author gives 

us interesting sketches of the further Middle West toward the close of the Civil 

War. There are intelligent descriptions of the topography, but the writer's 

main interest lies in the life about him. He comments on the social segregation 

of the races in Denver, but predicts that the negro will gain wealth and with 

this lever rise to social equality. The book is a readable account of pioneer 

life. F. V. Emerson. 

Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled. A Narrative of Winter Travel in 
Interior Alaska. By Hudson Stuck, xix and 420 pp. Map, ills., index. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1914. $3.50. 9x6%. 
The book describes the journeys of the Archdeacon to the various parts of 
his diocese. The area lying between the 62nd and 68th parallels of north lati- 
tude and between the Canadian boundary of Alaska and Bering Strait has 
been well covered by this intrepid man. He imparts an intimate knowledge 
of the country and the weather; his mission makes his characterization of the 
natives of great value, and his many years of service lend weight to his 
opinions. The author fulfills his promise to bring the reader into contact with 
the physical attractions of the Alaskan land, "the gentle aboriginal popula- 
tion" and "some of the hardiest and most adventurous white men in the 
world." Bobert M. Brown. 

The Ascent of Denali (Mt. McKinley). A narrative of the first com- 
plete ascent of the highest peak in North America. By Hudson Stuck 
188 pp. Map, ills. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1914. $1.75. 
8%x6. 

A wonderful record of indomitable pluck and endurance. A Doctor of 
Divinity, the Venerable Archdeacon of the Yukon, verging on fifty years, not 
an expert mountain climber, with a party no more expert than himself, attacks 
the problem of ascending the loftiest mountain in North America, and after 
a two months' campaign against ice and snow, carrying a full man's load of 
supplies and instruments on his back, staggering and panting for breath in 
the rare atmosphere, he stands on the topmost peak of Mt. McKinley. After 



